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CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLES IN BUSINESS, 


BY A NEW YORK MERCHANT, 


Perhaps there is no reason so often urged 
as an excuse for neglecting to embrace salva- 
tion as the inconsistencies of Christians in 
their daily walk and conversation ; and of all 
the various ways in which these inconsisten- 
cies are manifested, none are so hurtful to 
Christ’s cause in the present age as the failure 
of Christian business men to exemplify the 
spirit of Chrisi’s teachings in their dealings 
with their fellow men, 

The “ golden rule” seems to be considered 
beautiful as a sentiment, but noj at all desir- 
able to be put in practice when a bargain is 
to be made or any business transaction entered 
into. It is now over thirty years since the 
writer entered a store on Broadway, New 
York City, as an errand boy, and he has been 
constantly employed in active business ever 
since, most of the time in large establishments, 
and for the past eight years he has been a 
partner in a wholesale business, requiring the 
service of seventy-five to one hundred men in 
constant employment. For over twenty five 
years he has been an active member of the 
Methodist Church, and now feels impelled, 
from a sense of duty, to call the attention of 
Christians to the various ways in which 
Christ’s followers fail to come up to the Bible 
standard in dealings where dollars and cents 
are called iu question. 
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REVIEW OF THE MARKETS... ....000.esccseseeesees 


God’s word says that “Godline:s is profit- 
able unto all things, having the promise of 
the life that now is.” I claim that my ex- 
perience and observation prove the truth of 
what “the word” declarer, and I shall en- 
deavor to show by examples that I have been 
conversant with, that any departure from the 
teachings of God’s word in business dealings 
by a professing Chiistian, always results in 
disaster, eooner or later, and that the giving 
away to selfishness and covetousness never 
leads to permanent prosperity—even in a 
business point of view. 

If a clerk knows something about an article 
offered for sale, which, if his customer knew 
would prevent his purchasing it, he finds it a 
great trial to do as he would be done by and 
tell it, at the risk of dismissal, because Chris- 
tian principle demands it. Ifa merchant who 
is a Christian fiads that a confidence is re- 
posed in him by a customer that gives him an 
opportunity to charge more than his lowest 
price, it is hard for him to refrain from using 
that opportunity for gain, and as a chance to 
dispose of goods that if the customer knew 
the “ whole truth” about it he would not buy; 
and yet I feel sure that permanent gain can 
only come by adhering to the law of love and 
strict unselfishuess in all dealings. 

Christianity is on trial now as never before, 
and the pulpit is doing its best to show the 
Church its duty as God’s word indicates it, 
but the exemplification of Christian principles 
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in busine:s dealings generally fails to put in 
practice all that the preached word shows to 
‘be duty. I feel it my duty to express my con- 
victions on this subject from the stand-point 
of experience and observation, hoping that it 
may call the attention of others better quali 
fied to discuss it than I am. 

The first point I propose to consider is— 
“ How far it is right to use the wants and 
necessities of others for our personal profit or 
gain?’ If I need certain work done, and I 
happen to know of some cne in a great strait 
who is skilled in that work, is it right for me 
to take advantage of his necessities, and be- 
cause of his needs to pay him lees than a fair 
or “ market”’ price for his work? If I havea 
young man in my employ who, because of his 
te some in me and fear of being thrown out 
of employment, accepts much less than he 
earns, and than I can afford to pay him, am 
I doing right in using those facts to my gain 
and his loss? The “world” says, let him 
look out for himself. Does Christ say so? If 
I have means unemployed, and a friend or 
neighbor is embarrassed, am I right in charg- 
ing him more than lawful interest for money, 
or demanding more than sufficient security in 
the hope of profiting by his misfortune, and 
becoming possessed of his property by that 
means ? 

If I am a mechanic skilled in certain 
‘work, aud by some accident or uncommon 
event am wanted, am I justified in taking ad- 
‘vanisge of that fact to make exorbitant 
charges for work done under such circum. 
stacces? If a farmer hears that a neighbor 
needs to buy an animal or certain seed-grain 
of him in an emergency, is it right for him to 

ut an exorbitant price on the article because 

* has his neighbor in his power? 

I could ask question after question on this 
line, but I think I have asked enough to in- 
dicate my meaning. 

I claim that Christian business men should 
carry out in all their dealings the spirit of 
the Gospel, the love that “ worketh no ill to 
his elghine,” and I believe that a strict ad- 
herence to Christ’s summary of the moral 
law, “to love our neighbor as ourselves,” 
would not only give peace of mind and 
spiritual growth, but would result in financial 

rosperity, enlarged social influence, and 

Gedeen 1eputation of the highest order. 

I will now mention an occurrence that has 
made a deep impression on my mind, and it 
will illuetrate some of the points I have indi- 
cated in this article. Mr. J. joined (by letter, 
‘from a distant city) the church of which I 
was a member over twenty jyears ago. He 
had been in business in his former residence 
as a retail dealer, and had just then been em- 
ployed as a buyer of goods by a large whole- 
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sale house in New York. He was an earnest 
Christian, active in Church and Sabbath- 
school work, liberal in giving to the Church, 
a successful class-leader, and good to the 
poor. He was liberal to a fault when his sym- 
pathies were appealed to, but was as hard in 
driving a bargain as any man I ever met. 
As a buyer of goods he knew no mercy in 
striving to force down the price, and his ef:- 
forts to buy goods cheap, or get some advant- 
age over the seller, often made him enemies, 
or greatly irritated honorable men who de- 
sired to deal fairly with him. He wanted 
the usury Jaws repealed, and thought he was 
justified in loaning money at any interest he 
could get. He afterward became a very ac- 
tive and important partner, and when the 
firm retired from business, shortly after the 
close of the war, he had a fortune of more 
than $100,000. He was then superintendent 
of the Sunday-school and a leading man in 
the Church, and the pastor had no warmer 
support than Bro. J. gave him. His house 
was always open to entertain Christian min- 
isters, aud he was universally loved and re- 
spected by all, except those with whom he 
had had business dealings. There was a 
young man who was a member of the Church 
and Sunday-school that J. wanted in his em- 
ploy, and to obtain his services he held out 
inducements that were calculated to deceive 
the young man, and lead him to expect would 
result in much greater pecuniary advantage 
than J. wust have known possible. The 
young man trusted his class-leader and Sun- 
day-echool superintendent, and believed he 
would do everything possible to his advant- 
age. When the first engagement was ended 
J. got the young man to accede to an engage- 
ment for a term of years that resulted nearly 
as disastrous to the young man as the former 
one, and cost him thousands of dollars, and 
gave the firp his services at about half the 
amount that J. knew was being paid for the 
same service to others in their employ at the 
same time. J. used in many other ways the 
confidence reposed in him te drive sharp bar- 
gains. A few years ago J.,in the hope of 
obtaining usurious interest, was induced to 
invest his means, and now is a poor clerk with 
a large family ; he has ceased to be active in 
the Church, and is a broken-down, disheart- 
ened map. 

Had he been actuated by the same spirit in 
his business dealings that he manifested in 
his relations to the Church and Sabbath- 
school, bow different would the end probably 
bave been.— Christian Advocate. 


Ler nothing move thee from a quiet, stead- 
fast spirit. 


ee 
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martyr, used to meet. It may also be seen, 
I believe. Latimer’s residence was, I sup- 
pose, at that time at Thurcaston, near Lei- 
cester. I have seen that very interesting old 
house he used to inhabit. At no great dis- 
tance from Hartshill is Kingsbury, where a 
tomb of one of the Mercian kings is, I believe, 
still to be seen. The district is rich in his- 
torical associations. Thine truly, 
“J. M. ALBRIGHT.” 


DRAYTON-IN-THE-CLAY. 

The following, taken some time since from 
The British Freend, may interest some of our 
readers; 

“ Hazecpean, Coarcevry, Eleventh mo. 7th, 1879. 

“Dear Friend—The last time I visited 
Drayton-in-the-Clay, I suppose about six 
years since, in company with my late dear 
friend Enoch Halden, the house which was 
inhabited by George Fox and his family was 

a still standing. The said house, now divided 
into two or three tenements, is a frame and 
brick building, such as are common in that 
district, and very antique in appearance. E. 
H. and I were offered a good-sized room in 
that house for a meeting, and as the people 
in that village number only about 130, it 
would probably have answered our purpose ; 
but finding the holding of a meeting might 
bring the occupant, an old woman, into 
trouble, we gave it up. The obelisk, not a| Throughout this record is depicted a trust~ 
very handsome one, commemorative of George | ing, waiting, dependent condition, upon which 
Fox, stands on the roadside not far from the} doubtless the blessing of Heavenly com- 
house, which is not thought to have been G. | panionship then rested, and still rests. This 
F’s birth-place. The rector, who has left the} blessing ever brings an increase of saving 
village since I was there, was consulted about | knowledge, and it comes to us individually 
a site for the obelisk by the gentleman who | in proportion as the mind is centered to the 
originated the scheme for its erection, it being | great Source of wisdom and of knowledge— 
proposed to place it in the neatly-kept church-| the Fountain from whence cometh all wis- 
yard. ‘ But when,’ said he to me, ‘I found what | dom and understanding. 

& = §=©Fox’s principles were, I told them the further} Odae of the many blessings pertaining to 
they put it off the church the better.’ Ij the faith of the Society of Friends, is a be- 
believe there is no dissenting place of wor-| lief that this companionship or Heavenly 
ship anywhere near, but from conversation I | communion does not necessarily separate us 
had with the village blacksmith, I think the| from our temporal engagements; but its 
people were far in advance of the rector in| effect is to shield us while occupied there- 
their views, the latter being much displeased | with from the dominion of surrounding evil. 
at our giving away Friends’ tracts amongst | It is even as a panoply of safety which, when 
his flock. The village is now called Fenny | worn, enables us to be in the world and yet 
Drayton, and is about equi-distant from | not of it; thus realizing the condition alluded 
Atherstone and Nuneaton, about three miles | to in the prayer of Jesus, when he said: ‘I 
from Nuneaton Station; it is only about two| pray Thee, not that Thou wouldst take them 
miles from Hartshill, where Friends have an | out of the world, but that thou wouldst pre- 
endowed school. It was a re-established meet- | serve them from the evil.” : 
ing not many years since, but now, after the} This realization of the great privilege of 
removal of John Dixon and his family, I be- | Heavenly guardianship depends largely upon 
lieve the meeting has almost dropped. | our individual acceptance of this panoply, or 
Stockingford Station is about one and a half|in other words, an individual earnestness to 
miles from the pleasant village of Hartshill, | have the mind centred to the Source of all 

» where there are a meeting-house and burying-| good. To this waiting state the blessing of 
ground. Enoch Halden died at the school-|an Heavenly companionship will ever be 
house after a short illness, on his way home | vouchsafed, and there will not only be wit- 
from the Quarterly Meeting at Leicester, and | nessed preservation from the besetments be- 
was interred at Hartshill. There is a woman | longing to this state of being, but there will 
of the name of Foster (who with others used | be known, day by day and hour by hour, an 
to attend the meetings) living near, who | increase of strength and of wisdom, of knowl- 
could give information. About two miles | edge and of understanding, sufficient for the 
from Hartshill is Fenny Drayton, and Bos-| performance of all our varied duties. = 
worth Field is to be faintly seen from the| ‘This rich boon of Heavenly guardianship 
former place. There is an interesting old | awaits the acceptance of all, of every ageand | 
manor house at Mancetter, also near to Harts- | condition, who are found in the humble wait- 
hill, where Latimer and Robert Glover, aj ing state. The old and the young, the rich 



































For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE WAITING STATE. 


“ Whence, then, cometh wisdom, and where is the 
place of understanding ?”—Job xxviii, 20. 


We are told that Mary of olden times sat 
at the feet of Jesus, waiting to hear the 


gracious words that might proceed out of His 
mouth. 
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and the poor, the learned and the unlearned, 
may be alike recipients of it if they are found 
watching. “Blessed are those servants whom 
the Lord, when He cometh, shal! find watch- 
ing. Verily, I say unto you, that He shall 
gird Himself and make them to sit down to 
meat, and will come forth and serve them.” 
This is the true communion, aud the table is 
spread in every heart, and the invitation is, 
Come, and partake, “ without money and with 
out price.” 
Philad’a, Second mo. 7th, 1880. 


adhneetasiainnitidaae 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE PROPOSED TEMPERANCE LAW. 


Under the impression that circumstances 
at this time call upon all members to ex- 
amine well where duiy points, we use this 
medit.m to stir up the inquiry, “Are Friends, 
as a Society, sufficiently in earnest and faith- 
ful in carrying out, in all proper ways, the 
letter and intent of the Fourth Query ?” 

It would not profit to remain as idlers, and 
feel guilty of the sin of omission; and the So- 
ciety, through its various executive branches, 
would probably do well to bestow some special 
attention upon measures at present claiming 
the earnest support of many worthy people. 
Such, at this juncture, is the abatement or 
suppression of the liquor traffic. 

With this object in view, a State Conven- 
vention of Delegates, in Fourth month last, 
approved a carefully-prepared bill, or outline 
of a “temperance law,’ and appointed an 
able committee to have it circulated for the 
examination of the citizens throughout the 
State. 

Accompanying the bill, a strong memorial 
is published for general circulation, and said 
committee to present both at the next session 
of the legislature, and urge the enactment of 
the law. 

The people may thus become acquainted 
with the merits of the proposed ‘temperance 
law,” and if not negligent will do so, and 
thus become prepared to act in its support 
united/y. It is a measure of more than com- 
mon interest to the welfare of all, and there- 
fore it is hoped that Friends will give special 
attention to the present attitude of this prac- 
tical movement. 

As a new selection of agents will be elected 
next fall, it isthe desire of very many worthy 
citizens that this proposed temperance law 
shall be enacted by that assembly. And to 
promote that desirable result, it does seem 
eesential that the true friends of the cause do 
their part as faithful citizens to secure fit 
nominations. 

Hence, to carry out the requisitions of the 
Fourth Query as well as those stated in the 
late change of the Discipline, we feel a con- 


cern that Monthly Meetings (where the mem- 
bers can unite in this duty) eet apart a com- 
mittee to labor as way opens for the practical 
advancement of the temperance cause, and 
for the encouragement of ali our members in 
fidelity thereto—the committee, from time to 
time, to make report of its coneern and doi: ga 
to the meeting. FRIEND. 


~ + ee 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A FREE GOSPEL MINISTRY. 


From one point of view we have a free 
gospel ministry here in America since no 
man is constrained by law for its support ; 
and it may seem to some that, under these 
conditions, our testimony against a hireling 
ministry is unnecessary, But if we atten— 
tively consider the social structure of the 
Christian assembly and the high ecallirg of 
all true disciples our testimony may appear 
as important as ever. 

It is regarded the especial work of a hire— 
ling ministry to prepare and deliver to the 
people, authoritatively, a stated number of 
sermons; and with such a custom there is no 
place for that silent worship, which the ex- 
perience of many has proved to be a humb- 
ling before the Lord, and a precious seed- 
time of spiritual sympathy and enlargement. 
Indeed, there are times when, under the lead- 
ings of the Spirit, speech seems as Divine as 
silence, and the “word fitly spoken” is re- 
ceived into good and honest hearts, and is 
reflected “like apples of gold in silver bas- 
kets;” but under a hireling ministry this 
Divine prerogative of “speaking” is pre- 
scribed to one by contract, and others, how- 
ever clearly impressed with truth, are pro- 
hibited from the exercise of those rational 
and spiritual gifts which are dispensed by 
our Lord. And this is one great hindrance 
to the religious growth of the congregation. 

I am much impreseed with the force of an 
ancient testimony : “ We apprehend that the 
selection of one man to speak to an assembly, 
who is always to perform that service at the 
stated times of meeting, whether Divinely 
called to it, and assisted or not to the exclu- 
sion of others, whatever may be their relig- 
ious exercises or apprehended duty, is an un- 
authorized assumption of power greatly pre- 
judicial to the welfare of the Church, and a 
direct interference with the Divine preroga- 
tive of Christ, whose right it is to dispense 
His gifts to whom He will,” 

It is further to be noted that there is not a 
little constraint for tithings in many congre- 
gations, and that the poor are often made to 
feel that they would be more acceptable to 
the church if they could pay more “ towards 
the preaching.” 


$ 
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In a place, within my observation, there 
are six different sects; the four protestant 
congregations may have a membership all 
told of five or six hundred. None of these 
churches have many wealthy members; the 
numbers are counted from poor working men 
and women. 

In one church the expenses are about two 
thousand dollars a year, and the burden be- 
gins to press somewhat heavily upon many 
members. It has become necessary to put a 
stated price upor every slip and to attach a 
conspicuous placard. The subject must be 
forced upon tke attention of the p2ople in 
many ways that are unpleasant to sensitive 
members, 

Ia a recent church meeting one poor man, 
whose Christian character is above all re- 
proach, and who has been a successful evan- 
gelist, after calling attention to some uupleas- 
ant things and entering a reasonable protest 
against some very questionable practices of 
the church to obtain money, added that it 
had been one of his great crosses to enjoy the 
privileges of his chureh without being able 
to contribute more than a mite towards the 
expense; whereupon a financial pillar of the 
Caurch, a man whose practices do not al- 
ways commend his creed, replied to this poor 
and ioficm brother, that he would saw wood 
pights rather than not contribute to the sup- 
port of the church, and wien he heard peo- 
ple talk so much and do so little he had 
doubts of their conversion, and other things 
of like import. 

This poor man has in the past occupied a 
free slip, but now a price has been attached, 
and so he does not feel free to atteud the 
Firet day services till he can afford to pay 
the rent. 

More than once money has been extorted, 
as it were, for this church, which should have 
paid honest debits. The banner class in the 
Sunday School is the one that makes the 
largest contributions. It is manifest to an 
observer that the attention paid by the ushers 
to those whe come in is largely determined 
by the price they can pay foraslip. I have 
suppressed some facts which [ thought to pre- 
sent, and I would not add any uncharitable 
‘conclusions, but [ have submitted these ob- 
‘servations to show the practical workings of 
a system which depends upon a hireling min- 
istry, and which has not the moral power to 
accomplish anything or even to exist without 
it. There is a prevailing opinion that a relig- 
ious meeting must be filled up with a variety 
of attractive exercises; and many minds are 
almost wholly occupied with the music, the 
polish of the prayer and the rhetoric of the 
sermon. Itis tobe feared that many, who would 
de humbled to contrition under the searchings 


. 


of the Spirit, are lulled to moral repose by 
the outward exercises, and dream that such 


is the Kingdom of Heaven. 0.8. J. 
Second mo. 5th, 1880. 





CHRISTIANITY AND BUDDHISM. © 


The old mythologies prepared men to 
recognize an inspiration from God. The 
Sages very readily recognized the worth of 
the individual soul in man ; but the inspira- 
tion which the first admitted was sudden and 
casual; the honor which the other paid to 
the soul was solitary, exclusive, self-exalting. 
He (the Apostle Paul) spoke of a spirit of 
God as given to dwell continually in man; 
to be the source in him of all knowledge, 
faith, love; the strength for all ordinary 
toils; the comforter in all sorrows; the power 
of exploring the unseen and the future. He 
spoke of this spirit as calling forth a spirit in 
man, in the individual man, which lifts him 
above himself; which he cannot call his own; 
which belongs to him as a ehild of God, the 
member of a universal family—“ the spirit 
of mau which is in him.” 

That profound feeling of reverence for the 
human spirit, then, which we have discovered 
in the Buddhist, his belief in the mighty ce 
pacities of this spirit, his determination to 
recognize these capacities as belonging to the 
race, not to some one section or class of it, 
his assurance that the spirit in man cannot 
be circumscribed by the limits of tine or 
space, or by the measures and conditious of 
individual feeling and consciousness, his con- 
viction that this human spirit must, in 
some mysterious manner, ba divine, has its 
full justification in Christianity, and every 
subordinate idea which has grown out of 
these in the mind of the Buddhist has that 
which answers to it in the Gospel. He 
believes that it is the privilege of the divine 
man to contemplate Divinity in His purity. 
The highest view which Paul takes of the 
privileges of Christian men, in consequence 
of the gift which had been bestowed upon 
them, is that they might know God; his 
most earnest prayer that they might increase 
in this knowledge. The Buddhist believes 
that, in order to the attainment of such 
knowledge, the mind must be separated from 
outward sensual things. Sanctification, 
the deliverance of the heart and mind from 
earthly, temporal influences, that they may 
enter into the enjoyment of that which is 
unseen and eternal, is the very work which 
the writers of the New Testament with one 
accord attribute to the Holy Spirit who had 
been given them. The Buddhist, however, 
feeling that he must in some way study the 
universe, and account for the facts which he 
observes in it, was led to perceive the neces- 
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sity of a power which originates or begets, a 
capacity which receives, a bond which unites 
them. The Scriptures, too, suppose a power 
which creates, a power in the creature which 
receives; the Scriptures contemplate the 
union and co-working of these powers as the 
condition of health in all that exists; they 
show how all destruction in the human, vol- 
untary creature has come from his will not 
yielding itself to the divine, creating, inspir- 
ing will; how all restoration comes from 
their being again brought into accordance. 
They speak of the deepest ground of all 
things being the awful union of the Father 
with the Son in the Spirit. 

Again, we heard of holy men appearing as 
benefactors of different portions of the globe ; 
their footsteps traced upon earth, yet their 
home seeming to be somewhere else. What 
they are is known chiefly by what they have 
done; their acts are palpable; a mystery 
hangs about themselves. They are called 
Buddhas ; though they appear in places and 
times far apart, the same wisdom, the same 
power dwells in them all; they must be the 
wisdom and power of Buddha; they can 
belong to no other. Even thus do Christians 
speak of those who, in far cff ages, in vari- 
ous latitudes, have shed light into the hearts 
of men, have cheered the poor in the midst 
of their sore trials with help for the present, 
hope for the future, have restrained triumph 
ant evil, and labored that righteousness and 
truth might flourish. These we hold to be 
partakers of the selfsame Spirit; in their 
words and acts they manifest its presence; 
care not to be great in themselves, but do 
homage to a mysterious greatness, from which 
all that seems such in themselves is derived ; 
show that they have their work on earth, 
their citizenship in the heavens. 

F. D. Maurice. 





THE SIN AGAINST THE HOLY SPIRIT. 


Few of the words of the Apostle Paul have 
been of greater interest and value to the 
Christian church than his enumeration of the 
fruits of the Holy Spirit: ‘ Love, joy, peace, 
long suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, 
meekness, temperance.” Perhaps no one will 
feel justified in denying the presence of the 
principle of life and light, when its known 
fruits are fully manifest in character and in 
act. Says the Christian Register : 

“ We know of scarcely anything more de- 
lightful than the observation in real life of 
the varied manifestations of this Divine 
Spirit. In their infinite variety and beauty, 
they can be likened to nothing but that glor- 
ious world of nature which seems ‘o offer a 
perpetual analogy to max’s higher life. . 


“There is no more dangerows blindness 
than a refusal to reeogniae the divine quality 
in lives which are not shaped according to 
our special creeds. The severest word that 
is recorded of Jesus was spoken against this. 
In the incident, he appears as extremely pa- 
tient toward dissent from his ideas or wrong 
estimate of his person. But when he had 
wrought acts of pure beneficence; when rag- 
ing, miserable lunatics under the spell of his 
influence were made sane and serene, and 
his opponents said, ‘That’s none of God’s 
work, but the devil's,’ then the wrath which 
no personal injustice could arouse flashed out 
in lightning: ‘Whosoever speaketh against 
the Son of Man, it shall be forgiven him; 
but whosoever speaketh against the Holy 
Spirit, it shall not be forgiven him !’ 

“ Escaping as we have done from the old 
spectre of an offence which might to a literal 
eternity exclude from pardon, lep us none 
the less carefully shun a wroug so great that 
Jesus found no word too het for its condem- 
nation. We do that wrong whenever we 
practically deny the Holy Spirit by refusing 
to recognize goodness wherever it exists, and 
revering it as a visible token of God, whether 
in infidel or in bigot.” 





LOCAL INFORMATION. 


Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, which 
was held Second month 3d, at the meeting- 
house at Fifteenth and Race streets, was a 
deeply interesting oeeasion, though doubtless. 
the exceptionally inclement weather caused: 
the attendance to be rather smaller than it. 
otherwise would have been, 

Several ministers were in attendance, and 
in the first meeting the grounds of our sim-. 
ple religious profession, with the noble testi-. 
monies and principles which have been its 
outgrowth, were ably defended. Darlington 
Hoopes, from Baltimore Yearly Meeting, ad~ 
dressed the meeting at some length, giving: 
his earnest testimony to the eontinual pres- 
ence of heavenly and divine influences dur- 
ing this earthly existenee, guiding and direct». 
ing the seeking soul in its progress heaven- 
ward. The true spirituality of the Christian 
religion, as it is understood by the Society of 
Friends, was appropriately illustrated, and 
the meeting for worship elosed with fervent. 
prayer for the divine blessing on those assem-. 
bled. 

The ordinary business of the Quarterly 
Meeting was then transacted with entire har- 
mony, and the answers to the three queries 
usually replied to at this time gave gratify— 
ing evidence of the eontinuance and growth 
of true fraternal love among our members. 

The committee having in charge the hold— 
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ing of Circular Meetings at different points 
within our limits submitted their report. 
They stated their belief that the meetings 
might be held profitably at other places than 
those already assigned. 

In the women’s meeting, during the discus- 
cussion which followed the reading of the an- 
nual report, a view was expressed which, by 
a few who spoke on the subject, was thought 
worthy of consideration. It was whether 
our meetings of ministers and elders ought 
not peculiarly to feel the responsibility of 
these appointed meetings. That while a few 
Friends, chosen indiscriminately, might no 
doubt be qualified to strengthen and encour- 
age the few who meet twice a week in their 
very small meetings, yet when a Quarterly 
Meeting takes the respousibility of appoint- 
ing a meeting in the afiernoon of First day, in 
which those not in membership with us gener- 
ally form, by far, the larger part, does it not 
seem proper that the responsibility for holding 
these should rest in some way with the meet- 
ing of Ministers and Elders? Should it not 
be the duty of that body to see that none of 
these Circular Meetings were held without 
the presence, at least, of one or more of the 
accredited ministers amongst us? And it 
was remarked that though these might not 
always feel it necessary to utter words, yet 
their very silence on these occasions would 
be a strong testimony to their dependence 
upon the promptings of the Divine Spirit 
for 1ight utteranee, In opening this concern 
there was evidently no disposition to dispar- 
age silent meetings, or the utterances of those 
young in the ministry, or whose gifts had not 
received formal acknowledgment, These 
have their place in a// our public meetings ; 
but while we have a portion of the Society 





had was excellent, and if we accept the ap- 
parent undivided attention of the multitude 
as a test, we may conclude it was appreciated 
by those assembled. Good as it was, the 
silence which preceded and also succeeded it 
was not less grateful to my feelings. I was 
forcibly reminded of the injunction, “hold 
all your meetings in the power of God,” and, 
verily, this occasion, it appeared to me, might. 
be thus esteemed. How good it is to some- 
times feel the foundation oa which we stand 
and recognize the good old-fashived doctrine: 
of an inward Teacher. While we have much 
that is superficial among us, [ presume noth-- 
ing new has happened. [In the history of the 
Society from the beginning we fiad that active 
and zzalous minds have soared above the low- 
ly valley, which has ever been recognized as 
the abiding place of the meek aud quiet spirit, 
and have thus sometimes lost sight of the 
Witness for Truth for a s2ason; but not un- 
frequently with such, we see evidences of 
haviug returned again to Grlilee—the place 
of beyinning—whither their Master had pre- 
ceded them. But I am straying from the 
purpose for which I took upthe pen. I have 
heard nothing from our Quarterly Meeting. 
It was a trial to me not to get there, but I 
was not left without some compensation, in 
the sweet peace which rested as a canopy 
over my spirit, proving that it is not at “* this 
mountain, nor yet at Jerusalem,” that the 
Father is alone to be worshipped. 















































Hearing an allusion made lately to the au- 
thority of one of the fathers of our Society 
in support of a certain doctrine, I could not 
but exclaim (mentally), when will the relig- 
ious world cease to appeal to human authori- 
ty to establish any speculative belief? When 
set apart, whose province is recognized to be will contentions and discussions on such sub— 
the watching over and cherishing a pure |jects cease? Not that I think these conten- 
Gospel Ministry, should it not be a part of| tions have been fruitless, if they have shown 
the duty of these to encourage and aid in the | us, a8 I think they have, in great measure, 
attendance of ‘our Circular Meetings those| that the religious world is no nearer to a 
ministers whose gifts peculiarly qualify them | united conclusion on the points in dispute. 
for sucn service? A Nominating Committee} But thou wilt ask, is it not a confirmation 
was appointed to bring forward the names| of the beliefs that are dear to us to find that 
of Friends to serve on the committee in similar beliefs were held by those who have 
charge of Circular Meetings for the ensuing lived in ancient times, who were eminent for 
year. goodness? Certainly it is, but itis built ona 

Another Nominating Committee to bring | sandy foundation which may be swept away ; 
forward names for the Representative Com. | for our neighbor has a similar confirmation in 
mittee was also appointed, and the meeting | the example of some one for a contrary be- 
then closed. lief. Can we have a more striking illustra- 


tion of the fruitlessness of an appeal to au- 
AS e R A P S ew thority on speculative points than the use 
FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


that has for ages been made of the Scriptures 
I went to meeting on First-day with con- 


to establish not only error and superstition, 

but some of the greatest moral evils? This 
siderable effurt, and returned refreshed in 
spirit though weary in body. Thesermon we 





has been no fault of the Bible, but of those 
who “take authority for truth.” I consider: 
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it a blessing that in early life my attection 
was not called by those around me to those 
passages .in the writings of the Apostles 
which have been such a fruitful theme of 
controversy, and that the character of my 
mind drew me rather to the simple teachings 
and example of the blessed Jesus; so that I 
have had no temptation to puzzle myself with 
questions in theology. Nearly nineteen hun- 
dred years have not settled these questions, 
while in the meantime a host, ‘‘ that no man 
can number,” has passed peacefully away, 
whose lives of purity and devotion have 
borne testimony to the leadings of the same 
Divine Spirit, while differing from each 
other on these points which are not matter of 
consciousness, but rest solely on historical au- 
thority. 

Though we are sometimes, in low seasons, 
discouraged at the slow progress of that sim- 
ple doctrine, sometimes called “The Imma~ 
nence of the Divine Spirit,” which I believe 
lies at the root of all progress in holiness, yet 
our failure wholly to rely upon it should not 
lead us to abandon it or to mix it up in our 
ministry with that which obscures it. I can- 
not but believe that by increasingly centering 
to this simple faith in our daily lives, in our 
teaching to the young, and in our public min- 
istry, we are keeping in that stream of pro- 
gress which is slowly moving on toward that 
“church of the future,” which, if it he 
not swept away, to give place to a purer, 
must stand upon the rock of divine revelation 
to the soul of man. 
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THE editors of Friends’ Intelligencer in 
their issue of Second month 8th, 1879, an- 
nounced that they had reduced the price of 
the paper from $2 50 to $2 (exclusive of pos- 
tage) for the coming volume (the 36th). In 
the notice they called this reduction an exper- 
iment, being aware that unless it was followed 
by a corresponding increase in the number of 
subscribers, the expense of publishing could 
not be met at that price. 

As the hoped for increase in the number of 


subscribers has not been real zed to the exs 
tent necessary, the editors are obliged, though 
with reluctance, to make the price of the next 
volume (the 37:h) two dollars and fifty cents, 
including postage. 

They repeat their offer of a free copy to 


apy one obtaining five new subscribers, and 


forwarding the amount. 


WE must, at the close of the present vol 
ume of Friends’ Intelligencer, urge all delin- 
quent subscribers to forward us the amount of 
their indebtedness without further delay. This 
is very needful to enable us to meet our obli- 
gations to those who have printed and distri- 
buted the paper—all the editorial work for 
the year having been entirely gratuitous. A 
word t» our friends ought to be sufficient, and, 
in giving this hint, we are satisfied that none 
of those, for whom we have cheerfully la. 
bored, will be willing to thrust upon us the 
burden of the expense for paper, for mechan- 
ical work and for the distribution of Friends’ 
Intelligencer. 





Our correspondent, who signs himself 
Friend, will find in our issue of First month 
24th, under the head of “‘ Temperance Work 
in Pennsylvania,” the various points which 
he desires presented, pretty fully developed. 
We are quite in sympathy with him in his 
concern to urge upon Friends at this time 
zealous action in reference to procuring pro- 
hibitory legislation in regard to the general 
sale of intoxicants. That monthly meetings 
should set apart jucicious committees for ser- 
vice ia this cause, as they shall see proper oc- 
casion, is a new plan of procedure’for our 
Society ; but united action of this kind might 
have good results. In every right way we 
may hope that Friends will use all the in- 
fluence they can to procure the enactment of 
the proposed Temperance Law. 





Epucation oF Inpran Youtu.— The 
Training School for Indians at Carlisle Bar- 
racks, Pennaylvania, has made a very inter- 
esting statement to the Indian Committee of 
the House of Representatives, relative to the 
success attending the labors of the institu- 
tion. 

Captain Pratt states that in Tenth month 
last he brought from the West 140 Indian 
children, representing 11 different tribes, and 
entered upon the work of instructing them in 
the principles and arts of civilized life. With- 
out exception these children readily adapted 
themselves to the change, and displayed a sur- 
prising aptitude both in receiving and retain- 
ing the information and instruction offered 
them. They are anxious to learn, and take 
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hold of their new privileges with earnest zeal, 
many having already learned to read and 
write quite well, while all are docile and 
tractable. A printing press is at work in 
the institution, and 12 acres of land are cfil- 
tivated by the pupils. Three of the students 
have been put to learning the mechanical 
trades of blacksmith, carpenter and painter. 

It is also stated that the institution has 
received numerous applications to accept 
more Indian children, “Spotted Tail” desir. 
ing to send 500 from his tribe in the spring. 
It is proposed to invite a committee from 
Congress to visit the school at Carlisle to 
examine its practical workings. 

We shall hope for the best results from this 
right and benevolent step on the part of our 
authogities and legislators. 








Unirep Srates Coau 1n SwitzERLAND. 
—The United States Consul at Geneva, in a 
despatch to the Department of State, dated 
First month 16th, 1880, reports large impor- 
tations of American anthracite coal into 
Switzerland. It meets a ready eale at the 
present prices, but the Consul expressed 
doubt if it can permanently compete with 
French coal and coke. American stoves are 
also in demand, and it is believed that when 
these are made in conformity with the views 
and tastes of the Swiss people, a very impor- 
tant trade in stoves may be established. 


Secon GG >= See 


THE FAMINE IN IRELAND.—The progress 
of the famine in Ireland, and the terrible 
suffering which the famine brings in its train, 
are now claiming the attention and sympathy 
of the civilized world, and we may reasona- 
bly hope that our own abounding harvests, 
and the plenty which at this time has so 
abundantly blessed our country, may make 
it poasible that availing help may be prompt 
ly sent to the sufferers from this side of the 
Atlantic. 

We are now apprised that in many places 
the local resources are exhausted and actual 
starvation and the attendant fever are at hand, 


is for work rather than for alms, and doubtless 
the authorities will make such arrangements 
as are possible to institute useful public 
works which may supply the needed employ- 
ment in the afflicted districts. In such su- 
preme hours of suffering it has at times 
been found that beneficent reforms and useful 
enterprises of endless benefit to a nation have 
had their birth. Are there no morasses to be 
drained, no hills to be tunnelled, no rivers to 
bridge, no school houses or industrial train- 
ing shops to be builded, no manufactures to- 
be attempted, that rich and mighty England 
may direct the current of her own prosperity 
into the famishing subject isle? 

A correspondent of.a Dublin paper, writ- 
ing from Rosmuck on the Galway coast, thus 
describes the condition of the people around 
him: 

“T reckon that six hundred families at the. 
least will in a month have exhausted their 
last ounce of food and their last chance of 
raising any, and that at least one hundred 
families are already in that terrible strait. I 
saw numbers of men, women and children 
who were slowly wasting for want of 
food—upon two meals a day, upon one meal 
a day, and that a handful of Indian meal 
‘lent’ by some less wretched neighbor, and 
eaten without a drop of milk. I saw a man 
prowling over dug potato fields and digging 
them again for a couple of forgotten roots. I 
saw an infant gnawing a turnip and eight lit- 
tle brothers and sisters about her without a 
rag of underclothing. I saw ‘beds’ of stone 
and seaweed that, if they were in any other 
country of the world, would raise humanity 
to revolt. I saw a sick old woman who could 
not stand up without pulling the roof off the 
little circular shieling made of suds of bog 
mould, which she herself had constructed be- 
tween three huge boulders, that answered as 
walls, I saw more than one hovel in the 
depths of the bogs actually built all over 
with dripping bog mould, thatched with 
heathgrass. I saw a family of nine who had 
nothing in the world to keep life in them ex~ 
cept such periwinkles as they could gather on 
the neighboring strand! And withal, their 
peacefulness, their patience, their resignation, 
even their cheerfulness, is one of the most as- 
tounding things in the world.” 

With the rapid and steady means of transit 


Healthy men lie in bed to try and mitigate | which makes it easy to carry the good gifts 
the pains of hunger, and many oaly keep up; of the earth so promptly from land to land, 
under the stimulus of hope of employment jit will not be permitted that starvation shall 


with remuneration. 


Indeed, the general cry | long exist in Ireland, while plenty and even 
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excess is found in countries which are acces— 
sible. There is reason to hope that the bles- 
sed bond of human brotherhvod, which has 
grown stronger through all the Christian cen- 
turies, will now be found effective in constrain- 
ing Christian people to manifest their true 
allegiance to the Divine Creator, by giving 
timely succor to the childres of His love in 
their hour of dire extremity. ‘‘ By this shall 
all men know that ye are My disciples.” 





MARRIED. 
MARSHALL—HICKS.—On the 17th of Ninth 
month, 1879, by Friends’ ceremony, Edward S. Mar- 
shall, of West Chester, and Abby G. Hicks, of Wil- 
mington, Del. 
PON TT RAL TT ARES ST RO OT TT TT 


DIED. 

BUDD.—On the 3d day of First month, 1880, at 
Carthage, N. Y., Benjamin Say Budd, M.D., in his 
80th year, formerly of Philadelphia, Pa. 

CADWALLADER.—On the 6th of Second month, 
1880, in Yardleyville, Bucks county, Pa., Susan J., 
wife of Algernon S., Cadwallader; a member of 
Makefield Monthly Meeting. 

CRANSTUON.—On Second month 26th, 1879, at 
his residence in West Chester, Simon S. Cranston, 
in the 46th year of his age. 

HICKS —On the 7th of Second month, 1880, 
in Newtown, Bucks county, Pa., Mary, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late Edward Hicks, and sister of Eliz- 
abeth H. Plummer; a member of Makefield Monthly 
Meeting. 

MICHENER.—On First month 20th, 1880, at ber 
Iate residence in Philadelphia, 2409 Germantown 
avenue, Martha A., daughter of the late Elliott and 
Elizabeth Michener, in her 45th year, formerly of 
Danboro’, Bucks county, Pa. 

PRICE.—On the 25th of First month, 1880, at 
Gunpowder, Md., Oliver M., son of the late Warrick 
and Maranda R. Price, in the 26th year of his age. 








For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS AMONGST FREEDMEN sCHOOLS— 
MORE HELP RECEIVED. 


We gratefully acknowledge, from D. D. W., 
of Flushing, L. I., $10, who says, “ Please 
add this to the ‘few more donations’ thou 
hopefully saya are to come in to keep the 
Freedmen Educational Ball rolling ‘to the 
close of the fiscal year.’ I trust the rest 
will be along very shortly.” 

Also, from I. K., of Milton, Ind,, $10, 
with the remark, “My wish is that the 
schools may be upheld and maintained, for 
their benefit as well as others.” 

Since the reception of the above, a letter 
is at hand from our faithful teacher, Abby 
D. Munroe, addressed to our Treasurer, 
Henry M. Laing, wherein she says : 

“ Our school is crewded (and so are all the 
other schools) to overflowing. No school of 


the kind in Charleston can accommodate all 
the applicants. Schools have been in opera- 
tion long enough for the people to see the 
effect of education upon the men and women 
who have come ap out of them.” 

{*Often some parent will come to me with 
his child or children and say, ‘I bring dese 
chilluns to dis school because I see how such 
or such a young man who got his education 
here is getting along.’ 

“Tgnorant people always want practical 
proof of everything. I have been obliged to- 
get another girl to come in and assist, as it. 
was impossible to get through with the exer- 
cises, and I cannot turn any child away who 
is willing to walk five miles a day for the 
sake of coming here to school. Such chil- 
dren are generally apt to learn, too. So, you 
see, we go right on, doing our best from day 
to day, and ‘trusting’ for the rest.” 

(Query—How can we refuse to help those 
who will help themselves in this “ trusting ” 
way?) She refers to the use they made of 
“‘ picture papers.” As their cabins are not 
plastered, they put them up in their rooms, 
and they thus answer a double purpose—of 
“decoration” and comfort. When she has 
read all she cares to, she gives them away, 
both for this purpose and for reading. 

J. M. Eis, 
No. 325 Walnut st., Philada. 
Second month, 1880. 





ALCOHOL AS A STIMULANT. 


To have a correct knowledge of the action 
of alcohol on the minute blood-vessels of the 
body is to know a great deal as to the mode 
in which it produces its effects on the body 
altogether. In the first stage of alcoholic 
action, with which we are now conversant, 
when the face is flushed with blood, and all 
the surface of the body is in a glow, and 
when the mind is excited and the thoughts 
rapid and free—in this first stage the minute 
controlling vessels are relaxed and over- 
charged with blood. It is in this stage that 
the heart is beating so quickly. It is beating 
quickly because the resistance which held it 
in proper motion and check is taken off, so 
that it works away without being under 
proper regulation. If we take the pendulum 
from the clock, we know what happens; the 
clock begins rapidly to run down, because 
the maiuspring which supplied the clock with 
motion is left to exhaust itself without check. 
It is just-the same with the heart when the 
regulating check is removed. 

During the first stage of alcoholic influence, 
it will be remembered that the body feels 
warmer than natural. It does so because the 
minute vessels on the surface are charged 
with a more than natural amount of warm 
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blood, and from that there is a greater giving 
off or ra‘liation of heat, and so there ia felt a 
glow and sense of warmth, as if more heat 
were being produced. It is really not so; 
more heat is being lost than is natural, but 
no more is being produced. In this stage, 
indeed, the body is really cooling, and the 
coldness in the after-stages is due in part to 
the loss that is occurring in the first stage. 

During this first stage the mind is exceed- 
ingly active. It is so because now a very free 
and unnatural volume of blood is passing 
through the brain. The vessels of the brain 
are weakened or relaxed just as are the ves 
sels of the skin, and so the brain is excited 
to action, and for a time is very busy. . 

If you watch the company that makes up 
a large dinner- party, at which the wine passes 
freely, you see that at first the persons at the 
table are all quiet and sedate, and that their 
faces are of a natural fresh color, Butas the 
wine goes round and round, there is soon a 
change both to sight and hearing. The faces 
of the company become beaming and red, 


their eyes are very bright, and the motions of 


their hands and features are rapid compared 
with what they were at the first sitting down. 
The quiet, subdued conversation changes into 
quite a loud noise; the voices are louder and 
sharper, and the words quicker and quicker in 
delivery. What wasa smile a few minutes 
ago becomes a laugh, probably a loud laugh, 
and so all goes on until there is a perfect din 
and clamor. It is now that the table is said 
to be in a roar. 

There is presented here on a large scale the 
first stage of the action of alcohol. Every- 
thing that alcohol can by any means do use- 
fully for the world is seen in this stage. This 
is the summum bonum or chief good. It was 
to enliven the feast after this fashion that 
wine first became fashionable in the history 
of man. The ancients rarely used wine for 
any other purpose than the one now specified. 

To make the heart beat quicker, to make 
voices that were silent noisy, to make minds 
that were dull communicative, to make mirth 
flow freely, to enliven the countenance, to 
provoke laughter on very small provocation 
—these were the reasons for wine in primitive 
times. The reasons suggest wine as a luxury, 
but such a luxury, unfortunately, as the rich- 
est man cannot afford to enjoy.—From Rich- 
ardson’s Temperance Lesson Book. 





COUNSEL TO TEACHERS OF RELIGION. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson in a recent essay 
has some timely and earnest counsel to minis- 
ters of the Gospel, cautioning them against 
the danger of displacing, by intellectual 
skepticism, the gracious motions of the soul 





—piety and adoration. He speaks feelingly 
of the internal desolation which is experi- 
enced when the venerable and beautiful tradi- 
tions quite lose their hold on the heart. 

‘*T say the effect is withering ; for, this ex- 
amination resulting in the constant detection 
of errors, the flattered understanding assumes. 
to judge all things, and to anticipate the- 
same vietories. In the activity of the under- 
standing, the sentiments sleep. The under- 
standing presumes in things above its sphere, 
and, because it has exposed errors ina church,, 
concludes that a church is an error; because- 
it has fouod absurdities to which the: senti- 
ment of veneration is attached, sneers at ven- 
eration; so that analysis has run to seed'in 
unbelief. There is no faith left. We laugh: 
and hiss, pleased with our power in making: 
heaven and earth a howling wilderness. 

“Unlovely, nay, frightful, is the solitude of 
the soul which is without God in the world. 
To wander all day in the sunlight among the 
tribes of animals, unrelated to anything bet- 
ter; to behold the horse, cow and bird, and 
to foresee an equal and speedy end to him: 
and them; no, the bird, as it hurried by with 
its bold and perfect flight, would disclaim his 
sympathy, and deelare him an outeast. To. 
see men pursuing in faith their varied action,, 
warm-hearted, providing for their children, 
loving their frienda, performing their promi- 
ses—what are they to this chill, houseless,. 
fatherless, aimless Cain, the man who hears 
only the sound of his own footsteps in God’s. 
resplendent creation? To him, it is no crea- 
tion; to him, these fair creatures are hapless: 
spectres; he knows not what to make of it.. 

o him, heaven and earth have lost their 
beauty. How gloomy is the day, and, upon 

onder shining pond, what melancholy light ! 
i cannot keep the sun in heaven, if you take 
away the purpose that animates him. The 
bali, indeed, is there, but his power to cheer, 
to illuminate the heart as well as the atmos- 
phere, is gone forever. It is a lampwick for 
meanest uses. The words, great, venerable, have: 
lost their meaning, every thought loses all 
its depth, and has become mere surface.” 

But the force of spiritual sentiment remains: 
unspent ; even when unrecognized, it is always 
present : 

‘The object of adoration remains forever 
unhurt and identical. We are in transition, 
from the worship of the fathers which en-. 
shrined the law in a private and personal his- 
tory to a worship which recognizes the true- 
eternity of the law, its presence to you and 
me, its equal energy in what is called brute 
nature as in what is called sacred history. 
The next age will behold God in the ethical 
laws—as mankind begins to see them in this 
age, self-equal, self-executing, instantaneous , 
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and self-affirmed, needing no voucher, no pro- 
phet and no miracle besides their own irresis- 
tibility—and will regard natural history, pri- 
vate fortunes and politics, not for themselves 
as we have done, but as illustrations of those 
laws, of that beatitude and love. Nature is 
too thin a screen; the glory of the One 
‘breaks in everywhere.” 


——_—_—>—40-—— - —— 


COMMONPLACE, 


“A commonplace life,” we say, and we sigh ; 

But why should we sigh as we say ? 
The commonplace sun in the commonplace sky 

Makes up the commonplace day ; 

‘The moon and the stars are commonplace things, 
And the flower that blooms, and the bird that sings; 
But dark were the world and sad our lot 
If the flowers failed and the sun shone not; 
And God, whe studies each separate soul, 
“Out of commonplace lives makes His beautiful whole. 
—Susar Coolidge. 


aiianiacipiteaiviniancsintess 
TO DAY AND TO MORROW. 


To-day is mine. I hold it fast, 

Hold it and use it as { may, 
Unminodful of the shadow cast 

By that dim thing calied Yesterday. 


To-morrow hovers just before, 

A bright-winged shape, and lures me oa, 
Till in my zeal to grasp and know her, 

I drop To-day—and she is gone. 


The bright wings captured lose their light : 
To-morrow weeps, and seems to say, 
“*T am To-day—ah, hold me tight; 
Ere long I shall be Yesterday.” 


—- + em 


BEYOND. 


Never a word is said, 
But it trembles in the air, 
And the truant voice has sped 
To vibrate everywhere; 
And perhaps far off in eternal years 
The echo may ring upon our ears. 


Never are kind acts done 
To wipe the weeping eyes, 
But like flashes of the sun 
They signal to the skies; 
‘And up above the angels read 
fHow we have helped the sorer need. 


Never a day is given 
But it tenes the after years, 
And it carries up to Heaven 
Its sunshine or its tears ! 
, While the to-morrows stand and wait, 
The silent mutes by the outer gate. 


There is no end to the sky, 
And the stars are everywhere, 
And time is eternity, 
And the here is over there; 
For the common deeds of the common day 
Are ringing bells in the far-away. 
—Henry Burton in Sunday Magazine. 


sem 


OBEDIENCE is the highest state of worship. 


ORIGIN OF THE DESERT OF SAHARA. 


A. M. Largeau in 1874 visited the valley of 
of the Igharghar, with the intention of 
branching off to Rhadames to study the com~ 
merce of that oasis, and test the practicability 
of diverting to Algeria the caravans that 
come there by the central route from Soodan, 
He questioned the chambas on the causes of 
the drying of the great Saharan streams, 
and found that all agreed in saying that 
these dead rivers once ran full through a 
country more fertile than the Tell (the re- 
gion north of the Atlas Mountain’s crest), 
but could only explain it by legends more 
interesting than satisfactory. 

M. Largeau gives the following explana- 
tion of the change: “It is known that pas- 
toral people have always been great destroy- 
ers of forests, for they need large spaces of 
clear ground to feed the flocks that form 
their wealth and to promote security against 
the wild beasts that Jurk in forests. Even 
now the Algerian Arabs are seen firing the 
woods to enlarge the narrow limits imposed 
upon them by colonization. So, although 
the great Saharan streams have not been ex- 
plored to their sources, yet it is known that 
they commence on the bare plateaux that 
are but the skeletons of heights once wooded 
and fertile. All accounts of the inhabitants 
of these regions agree on that point. Con- 
sequent upon the destruction of the forests 
the periodical rains were replaced by rare 
and short though violent storms, the waters 
from which, instead of soaking in as in past 
ages, slip by on the rocky masse, carrying 
away the rich surface mold, and bring about 


the dryiog of the springs, and, as a direct , 


consequence, of the rivers.” —Lieutenant Sea- 
ton Schroeder in Popular Science Monthly for 
February. 





“BE COURTEOUS.” 
BY O. A. KERR. 


*‘ Civility,” “ politeness,” “good manners,’ 
“urbanity,” etc., are all superficial terms ; 
but this word “courtesy” gives us the funda- 
mental idea of fine behavior. Let us look at 
the meaning of this word, “Court,” the pal- 
ace of a king; “courtesy,” the behavior 
proper in a king’s palace, a behavior expres- 
sive of the respect and reverence due to king 
and queen, and other members of the royal 
family. This was the first meaning of the 
word. But when, in the light of Christianity, 
our forefathers began to see that not only 
ought kings and queens and nobles to be 
treated with respect, but that honor was due 
to all men and women, without respe:t to 
rank, then the word began to have the wider 
meaning which it now bears: the reverential 
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and respectful treatment due to all men and 
women. Here we have the radical idea of 
the word “courtesy,” and the root of the 
thing itself: the courteous thought which 
every truly courteous act aims to express; 
the courteous feeling and sentiment from 
which beautiful behavior grows and blossoms 
like a flower from its root. All men and 
women are worthy of respect and ought to 
be treated like kings and queens. This is no 
fiction. Men are kings; discrowned and 
scepterless, it may be, and wearing the beg- 
gar’s gabardine instead of the royal purple, 
but, in the lowest degradation that they have 
ever reached, they still remain the eons of 
the great King of kings, aud the inberitors 
of His royal nature. They may be brutal, 
but they are not brutes; we must stand with 
sad respectful reverence before the ruins of 
their glory as the traveler stands in mourn- 
ful awe before the broken arches and crumb- 
ling walls of the great Coliseum. So, too, a 
woman may be very rude, ignorant and 
degraded ; but she is still a daughter of the 
same great King, and because that King still 
claims her as his daughter we must still treat 
her as a princess. 


Now unless we are willing to go as deep as 
this we shall not get at the idea at the bot 
tom of this word “courtesy,” and without 
this idea we shall not be able to cultivate or 
practise the thing itself. We may cultivate 
the mere externals of good manners without 
it; may develop a surface politeness that will 
look very much like it and will pass among 
the uadiscerning for the genuine article, just 
as gilded brass often passes for solid gold; 
but real, genuine courtesy can only spring 
from a profound sense of the essential dig- 
nity and worth of manhood and womanhood. 


Then, having this profound sense of the 
dignity and yorth of human nature, we must 
next study how to give it a natural, graceful 
and pleasing expression. Here we shall need 
quick insight into the peculiar dispositions 
and tempers of different men and women, 
and much wisdom and tact in adapting our- 
selves to their peculiarities. Thus courtesy 
becomes what Emerson calls it, ‘‘the finest 
of the fine arts.” 


There are many reasons why we should 
cultivate this art and aim to excel in it. 

Courtesy is due to others. 

It is helpful to others, Treat even a base 
man with respect and he will make at least 
one desperate effort to be respectable. It is 
an appeal to the nobler and better nature of 
ot hers to which that nature responds. 

It is due to ourselves, Courtesy is the 
crowning grace of culture; the stamp of 
perfection upon character; the badge of the 
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perfect gentleman; the fragrance of the 
flower of womanhood when full-blown. 

We should not fail to notice the practical 
power which proficiency in this art is sure to 
bring with it. Courtesy is not only ‘the 
finest of the fine aris,” it is also the most use- 
tul of the useful arts. It throngs the coun- 
ter, crowds the shop, wins votes at the polls, 
lends persuasive power to logic and eloqunce, 
and crowns the kings and queens of society. 
It is a magic wand in the hands of a physi- 
cian. It clothes the bumblest disciple of 
Christ with the might of his Master. It is 
an “open sesame” everywhere—doors unhar 
before it, and it is a passport to the hearts of 
young and old. 

To excel in this art, practise; especially at 
home. We shall not succeed in being pleas- 
ant abroad if we practise nothing but detest- 
ability at home. If a husband is rude to his 
wife his politeness to others is a mere surface 
sham. If a young man is rude to his mother 
he is not truly courteous to any one else. If 
he does not act as rudely toward some others 
it is because he is a coward as well as a 
rufian, and is afraid to do it. He who is 
rude to a sister or a younger brother will be 
rude to all, except those whom he sees hold- 
ing vengeance in their fists. And awkwardly 
enough will he play the agreeable to other 
people’s sisters who has practised nothing but 
the arts df torment upon his own. 


—__ __-_+~<ew - —____ 


From The Woman's Journal. 
HOW CHILD-HABITS ARE FORMED. 


We are thinking just now of the bad habits 
which distinguish s»me children from others, 
and, to a greater or less degree, mar the char- 
acter of all our little friends. Unquestionably 
the law of heredity has as much influence in 
this as in other directions, and when this in- 
fluence is unfavorable and is supplemented 
by the must careful, pains taking and inces- 
sant teaching on the part of parents, relatives 
and visitors, it is not strange that the victim 
wins the appellation of /'enfant terrible. We 
wish here to emphasize the fact—and weigh- 
ing carefully our words, we declare it to be a 
fact—that in a very great degree the naughti- 
ness of the terrible child is the product of 
the most deliberate and painstaking instruc- 
tion on the part of its parents and guardians. 

It goes without saying among horse breed- 
ers that a colt at any given age is precisely 
what its birth and training have made it. 
Can any one give a rational explanation why 
this is less true of a little human colt? There 
is no other conclusion possible. It is a mat- 
ter of inheritance, the surroundings of the 
new-born and throughout its career all the 
way along, it is a question of what it sees, 
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hears and finds to imitate. At every stage 
in life we are sensitive to praise or blame, 
and according to age and various circumstan- 
ces we are all more or less governed by these 
motives. We sometimes see sn individual 
who seems to be an exception to this well- 
known rule—who appears even to seek blame, 
and to forbid praise by the careful avoidance 
of everything praiswerthy. God pity him, 
and his parents and the community, and all 
other contributing influences. But this seldom 
occurs in early childhood. A child’s sunshine 
and shadow are the praise and blame it finds 
from day to day. And what a sunry begin- 
ning he has! How he is praised and exalted 
on every hand for simply being what he could 
not help—a baby! Ere long he begins, at first 
in a blind sort of way, to learn the meaning 
of this adoration, and the time comes when, 
looked at admiringly, with praise-beaming 
eyes, and hearing the endearingly silly ex- 
pressions he laughs and crows outright and 
soon comes to look forward to these exhibi- 
tions. As he grows stronger, and finds that 
he can use his hands and feet, he strikes and 
kicks helter skelter, and if papa’s or mamma’s 
nose happens within range, and receives a 
a blow, the baby is cheered with a will. 

yeand-bye he has become more definite in 
his aim, and after numberless experiences in 
having noses tucked into his palm to clutch 
and pull, and finding that it elicited praise, 
that it is “cunning” and evidently makes his 
friends happy, he begins to aim for noses, 
whiskers, ears, earrings, hair, and often inflicts 
severe pain. Even then he finds that he has 
done something nice, and that everybody 
laughs, and so, step by step, he is encouraged 
to perform acts which a few months hence 
will produce a shocking change, and excite 
the anger and exhibitions of anger on the 
part of his parents, and perhaps bring him a 
sharp box on the ears. Now he is frightened, 
grieved, mad—and retaliates upon precisely the 
same principles adopted by hiselders, who have 

not learned to “‘ turn the other cheek.” Long 
before he has come to this first bitter experi- 

ence resulting from his aptness in learning 
what has been so carefully taught him, he 
has witnessed exhibitions of temper between 
father and mother, or between them and the 
servants, or elder brothers and sisters—and 
none of these lessons are lost on him. 

By less excusable methods he is now 
taught to lie, cheat and steal. Not by his 
parents? Yes, by his parents—and Christian 
parents at that; and I am speaking of the 
rule, not the exception. A child has already 
eaten too much candy, for example. Mamma 
had first given him a generous supply, and 
when that disappeared, had several times pro- 
duced more, in response to eager coaxing af- 


































ter she had told him he could not have any 
more. He is thus taught by his mother that 
her word is unreliable. Think of what is 
comprehended in this terrible lesson! He can- 
not trust his mother’s word, and he has an 
example to follow. But he has obtained 
possession of some more candy, and his father 
wishes to put it away. Is it taken as if he 
had a right to do it, and in the right way— 
in such a way that the child will begin to 
understand that this big fellow has, somehow, 
a right to direct his movements? Ah, no! 
he is now to have, and from his father, his 
first lesson in cheating, stealing and lying. 
The candy is snatched up, with an attempt 
to be quicker than the little one’s eyes, is 
carried behind the back, and when the little 
precious thing looks wonderingly in the di- 
rection in which the hand has disappeared, 
his mother, or father. asthe case my be, says, 
“ Gone, goney, gone.” 


Most parents treat their babies as a little 


girl does her doll—as a plaything—and after 
having, in the manner indicated, or in the 
thousand similar ways—for the pernicious 
method exists in endless variety—made the 
little creature what she is, they cap the whole 
by advertising her guiltless sins. “I don’t 
know what I shall do with Alice,” said a 
young mother to her guests, while the little 
creature looked and listened ; “she doesn’t 


mind me at all, and she tells me wrong 
stories, and I have to hide everything away 
from her, securely, or she will hunt until she 
finds it. Why, she will hold an apple behind 
her, and look me right in the eye and declare 
stoutly that she has not anything in her 
hand !” 

This habit of talking about children’s pe- 
culiarities, especially when these are undesir- 
able, in their presence, is exceedingly un- 
wholesome, and is the surest way to fasten the 
habit for life. Take the matter of likes and 
dislikes for certain articles of food, for exam- 
ple. A child, from being overfed, (and what 
child is not?) has, at some time, when its 
stomach was over full, or its appetite was 
gone from previous excesses, refused to drink 
its milk, and this may have occurred a num- 
ber of times. In his presence friends are told 
that “ we can’t get him to touch a drop of 
milk lately ; he does not like it, and will not 
take it. We have tried and tried, but it is 
no use.” And thus, by the most effectual 
means, one of the most wholesome articles is 
banished from his diet. Had no apparent 
notice been taken in the first instance, and 
had his diet been judiciously regulated—lees 
frequent feeding, or possibly the skipping of 
a single meal—he never would have known 
that he did not like milk. 
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THE EARTH'S HEAT—FEARFUL EXPERIENCES 
IN A NEVADA SILVER MINE, 

Recently, a Virginia City reporter accom- 
panied Superintendent Gillette into the Sav- 
age mine to examine the great heat issuing 
from levels lately drained of hot water. 
While the party were waiting their turn to 
descend, a miner came up with nothing on 
but a pair of overalls, shoes and hat, his skin 
looking as though it had been par-boiled. 

* The Superintendent inquired: 

“ How are things getting on below?” 

“Oh, very well, sir; hevry thing is hall 
right, but hit is very ’ot there now,” auswered 
the man. 

In a few minutes the party were rapidly 
descending the shaft, which was so full ot hot 
steam as to produce at first a feeling of suffo 
cation. The steam comes up in a blinding 
volume, which increases in temperature until 
the landing place, 1,300 feet from the surface, 
is reached. Here there is still much visible 
steam, although the atmosphere feels dryer 
and hotter than any yet encountered. A sense 
of horrible confinement, from which there 
seems to be no escape, and in which there 
must be a constant struggle to keep from fall- 
ing exhausted, seizes the visitor, and is not 
dispelled until he enters the cooling-room, 
where the mouth of an air-pipe coming from 

® the surface strikes him as a grateful blast 
from the north pole. Without retreats of 
this kind the miners could rot work at all. 
They are obliged to remain longer in the 
cooling rooms than at the picks and shovels, 
so debilitating is any exertion in such a 
temperature, 

After attaining a comfortable condition in 
the cooling room, the party entered the in- 
cline giraffe to go to the 2,100 level, the part 
of the mine last drained. The iron sides of 
the giraffe were so hot that they could scarce- 
ly be touched without burning the flesh. The 
heat seemea to come fairly out of the rock on 
all sides, while a perceptible hot draft pro- 
ceeded from the bottom of the incline, Each 
had a large piece of ice in his hand to use on 
-his pulse, arms, neck, or to hold in proximity 
to his mouth whenever the hot air appeared 

p _ to bura the lungs when inhaled. Thus pro- 
vided, the giraffe was ruog down. It de- 
scended rapidly until within 15 feet of the 
2,100 level. The heat increased with every 
tuvt until the station was reached. Here it 
was so intense that all felt themselves wob- 
bling when they rose to get out of the giraffe. 












































placed between the moving Cornish pump 
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column on one side and a donkey pump on 
the other-—a position from which, if one fell, 
he must be killed outright or horribly man- 
gled. The ice which the party started with 
had by this time all melted away in their 
hands. 


An air-pipe close to the landing place fur- 
nished temporary relief, while a bucket of 
ice water uear by was sought with great 
eagerness. The way from the giraffe down 
to the 2,100 level was by a narrow ladder 
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When the level was reached a stratum of 


increased heat was entered. The sensation 
was no longer that of general oppression, but 
of the danger of being absolutely burned; in- 
stead of the feeling extending through the 
whole body it was confined to the skin and 
the lungs, which seemed to be fairly ecorch- 
ing. 
for an instant was taken away. A nearly 
naked miner, who saw the party going in, 
cried out, ‘Don’t stay there a minute. 
too dangerous.” 
sary, for no sooner had all entered than one 
began to make his way out. 
once followed, and lost no time in getting to 
the air-pipe and the ice water a few feet above 
in the incline. 


hen the level was entered the breath 
It’s 
His warning was unneces- 


The others at 


“You think this is hot,” said a miner who 


had come there for breath, “but you ought 
to have been here before the blow-pipe was 
put in.” 


The drift connecting with the Hale & Nor- 


cross on this level displays an interesting 
phenomenon about midway between the two 
mines. The drift connects with the lightning 
drift, running to the Combination shaft, at 
the Hale & Norcross incline. 
strong current of cool air coming from the 
Combination shaft, which meets the hot air of 
the Savage at the point mentioned. The re-~ 
sult is to convert the hot air into visible 
ents which fills the drift for about 50 feet. 

he 
clearly marked as it would be in the case of 
opposite colors joined together. The tem- 
perature is equally distinct. In a distance of 


There is a 


oint of contact of the two currents is as 


twenty feet one passes out of an oppressively 


hot atmosphere to a comfortably cool one, or 
vice versa, 


The exact temperature of the heated por- 
tions of the mines described has not been 
ascertained since the late increase of tem- 
perature, but the water is said to be about 
150° Fahrenheit. The effect upon the visi- 
tor is to so thoroughly heat him that when he 
reaches the surface, where, before he de- 
scended, he was sweating in the heat of the 
day, he feels as though he had suddenly been 
transported to the regions of frost and snow. 
Cold shower after shower is scarcely sufficient 
to cool the body. It takes at least half aa 
hour and the application of floods of cold 
water to reduce the temperature to a normal 
condition, after which, however, one feels 


more vigorous than before.—TZhe National 
Highway. 
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Wirn a new heart all self-interest is gone. 
We do no longer ask, Are we kindly treated? 
Are we neglected? All that belongs to the 
old nature.—Dorothea Trudel. 


Tue British Parliament opened on the 5th inst. 


NEARLY 1000 boxes of frozen smelts were exported 
from St. John, N. B., to Boston, last week. 


A pespatcn from Naples to the London Daily 
News says an eruption of Mount Vesuvius began on 
the 6th inst. 


Tue Pennsylvania Railroad has purchased, in 
Chicago, a tract of land one mile in length by three 
hundred feet broad, for a freight yard. 


Apvices from Panama to the 23d ult. say that the 
surveys initiated by M. de Lesseps are being rapidly 
pushed. Eight working parties were in ihe field, 
including 130 mex. 

Tue House Committee on Indian Affairs has 
agreed on a bill providiog that Indians committing 
crimes in the various reservations shall be tried and 
punished by the civil courts of the respective States 
or Territories in which the reservations are located. 


Tue Chinese are immigrating in large numbers to 
the Sandwich Islands. The steamer Zlectra, which 
left Amoy, China, on the Sth of Twelfth month, 
carried 650 Chinese at $70 a head, and the captain 
“ speaks of them as belonging to the middle classes, 
intelligent, and in good circumstances, and carrying 
considerable baggage, which constitutes pretty 
much all the freight that is transported between the 
two countries.” 


Tse year 1879 proves to have witnessed the wind- 
ing up of more railway companies than any previous 
year, and more than twice as much as 1871. At 
least 65 roads were sold under foreclosure last year, 
representing a nominal investment of $243,000,000, 
besides a large amount of unpaid interest and debt. 
About one-third of the amount represents capital 
stock, which, in most cases, has beenentirely wiped 
out, while the bonded debt has undergone a severe 
scaling down.—Public Ledger. 
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A RAILWAY track on the frozen surface of a broad 
river, such as that across the St. Lawrence, near 
Montreal, is no new thing. There was one in the 
winter of 1852 across the Susquebanna at Havre de 
Grace, to carry the trains of the Baltimore railroad, 
The river was packed with ice to the bottom, ex- 
cept for a little distance in mid channel, but even 
there the ice was strong enough to bear loaded cars. 
This, we believe, was the first experiment of the 
kind, for when it was told to civil engineers in Ger- 
many, some years afterward, they expressed their 
disbelief on the ground that, bold as American en- 
gineers were, they would not attempt such a thing 
as that.—Dublic Ledger. 





NOTICES. 


The Second of the Series of General Teachers’ 
Meetings, under the care of the committee appointed 
by the ‘Philadelphia First-day School Association, 
will be held in the Meeting-house, Fifteenth and 
Race streets, Philadelphia, on Seventh-day, Second 
month 21st, 1880. 

The first session will be from 10.30 A.M. to 1 P.M. 
The second session will be from 2 to + P.M. 

As the meetings will commence and end at the 
time fixed, those attending are requested to be 
seated before the hour named, and not to disturb 
the meeting by leaving before the time of adjourn- 
ment. 

The Committee has directed the Chairman to 
open and close each subject at the exact time fixed 
in the programme; to announce the name of each 
speaker in advance of bis or her remarks; to pre- 
vent any one (except those appointed to open the 
question) from speaking over five minutes at one 
time, or more than twice on the same subject; and 
to stop ail remarks not pertinent to the subject 
before the meeting. 

The meetiog held on the 3lst of last month is 
considered to have been a very successful one for 
the purpose intended, i. e, the promotion of the 
real interests of First-day schools within our lim- 
its. It is hoped that there will be a large atiend- 
ance of teachers and of interested friends on the 
21st inst. James .W Janney, Clerk of Com. 





REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Second month 10. 1880. 


STOCK MARKET. 



















PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE. 


Wheat, Penn and Del red 1 42@ 1 44 
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Penna 5s new loan.............. 1 lWUK%@ILL Delaware ave. and 16 Vine street. Rye, Western and Pe na. 9@ gl 
State 63 3d series 106 AOI, Subject to Market fluctuations. Corn, Mixed. in elevator. 56@ 457 
City 6s new......... 121 @I117% | Butter, Prints, per. 22@ 35 Yellow. 59 
Del & Bound Bro 116 Rolls, Pa. & West’n, “ 16@ 20 | Oats, white... 47 
Lehigh Vai c m 6s r.. Ne%4@111 Tingle, Iowa & Wis..... 1j@ 2 Mixed.... 46 
Pitts., Titus & Buff 7s N. Y. State Firkins, “ 25@ 34 | Clover-seed, pr 94 
Penna ist m 6s... 102 Eggs—Fresh, per doz... 17@ =18}'l imothy-seed, new, bus... 3 300 
Philada & Erie7s 115 > Western, -- 14@ = 16| Flax-seed, scarce... ......... 1 60@ 1 66 
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Lehigh Vai BR........ .....0-- ~ 5134@ 52% | Potatoes, _ per bu......... es» 45@ 55] Bran, per DP scien rcteooias 18 60@19 50 
Nesquehoning Val RR...... she Sweets, bbi.. «. 260@ 3 560] At the W. Philadelphia Drove Yard 
North Centrals...........000 « 33146 Onions, per bbl....... «+ 3 00@ 4 25| the market for the week ending with 
North Pacitic prfd. a. OF Jo GRAS | ADP eB sccccccccccceescesoncoscosccesee 2 75@ 3 £0 | to-day was active. We quote extra and 
Penna RR........e00008+ 4e 513% | Kidney Beans, per - ae - 1 50@ 190] good at 54@6%; = at 44%@54%4 
Rea .ing RR..........00.+ = @ 34% | Marrow Beans, -166@ 1 75 | and common at 34@4\c. 
Pitts Titus & Buff R#........ m4 2044 | Cranberries, IN ac 2 50@ 3 00 Cows—fresh, $2 Boo 
8t Paul & Duluth prfd........ 68% %@ 7054 = Cape Cod per bbl.. - 00@ 9 00 Hogs—Market active. 6@7%4. 
“United Co of New pony. -156 ao 5660 Wool, un washed.. eaon 34@ = 36 Lumbs—Market active at64%@7e. 
Lehigh Nav & Coal Co........ 3644@ a8 domestic fieece........ 4¢@ 50] Sheep—The market was active. Ex- 
Lehigh Nav 6s ane loan....104 @ic4\ | Pure cider vinegar, per gal 15@ 16 | tra good, SAG Shes 3 good, 54@5%{c.; 
Penna Canal 6%........000+0+--5 89K@ Cheese, N Y Factory, per lb 13@ 15 | common,4%@ 
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Peoples’ P R W...... 18 @ 17% | Smoked hams 10@ 10% | week was 2,453 head.— Record 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 





PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 14th, 1880. 


No. 52 





EDUCATIONAL. 


“SWARTHMORE €0LLEGE- 


NEAR PHILADELPHIA. 
Under care of Friends. 
Both Sexes admitted and receive the same degrees. 

College Courses—Classical, Scientific. 
English—Normal Department. 
Preparatory and Model Schools. 
For particulars address 


KDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 
Swarthmore, Delaware County, Penna. 


W ANTED.—A COMPETENT WELL RECOM- 
{¥ MENDED WOMAN to do general housework 
in a small family. 





Address, E. R. B. 
Johnsville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


HEALTH, PLEASURE AND PROFIT, 


An enterprising person wishing to try the advan- 
tages of this climate should address, 


ROSELAND POULTRY YARDS, 
Aiken, South Carolina. 
Or Friends’ Intelligencer, 706 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 


ANTED—A SITUATION AS ASSISTANT 
Teacher, by a graduate of some experience. 
Inquire at office of the Friends’ Intelligencer. 


PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY, 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, Suceessor to C. 0. Jackson 


PLAIN and FASHIONABLE TAILOR, 
531 Arch Street, Philad’a. 


MILLINERY. 


A fine assortment of Goods, Hats and Bonnets, 
trimmed and untrimmed, on hand, or made up to 


order. E. SHOEMAKER, 
907 Spring Garden St., Philad@a, Pa. 
S. & E. F. WORTHINGTON, 


FRIENDS’ BONNETS and CAPS, 
At Reduced Prices. 


No. 449 North Fifth Street. 


J. T JACKSON, 


REAL ESTATE AGENT and BROKER, 


7338 WALNUT 8T., PHILAD’A. 
Rents and Interest Collected Promptly. 
Properties Bought and Sold. 
Mortgages Negotiated, &c. 
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& € BELON, 


UNDERTAKER, 


1318 Vine St., Philad’a, Pa. 
L. & R. L. TYSON, 


No. 249 South Eleventh St. 
Staple Trimmings, Dress Linings, Gloves, etc., 
best Berlin and American Zephyrs and Yarns, Knit 
Goods in great variety, also Waddings of the best 
makes, Wool in Sheets, small and large, for Com- 


fortables, also Cotton in Large Sheets, and all 
materials for Friends’ Caps. 


Plain Marking with Indelible Ink, Quilting and 
Plain and Fancy Caps made to order. 


E. & M. FE. COPE, 
No. 212 ARCH STREET, Philadelphia. 
Their Old Established Plain and Fashionable 
MILLINERY,— 


At reasonable prices. Bleaching, Pressing and Dyeing to 
the Latest Seckion. . am 











ISAAC G. TYSON, 


Has removed Friends’ Gallery to 


—-818 Arch Street,— 


Where he will have facilities equal to any Gallery 
in the city for the production of 


FINE PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Established 1353, 
KEYSTONE Siate and Soapstone Works. 


SLATE MANTELS 


Of the latest and most beautiful designs, other 
Slate and Soapstone Werk on hand or —S = order. 
JOSEPH S. MILLER, Manufacturer. 

Office and Salesroom : 1210 Ridge Avenue. 


Factory: 1211 & 1213 Spring Gard .» Philada, ‘ 
Send for Illustrated Galalague ond Pree tme 


SAM’L TOWNSEND & SON, 


No. 50 South Charles St., 


BALTIMORE. 
Handle Butter, Eggs and Country Produce gen- 
erally. Clover and Timothy Seeds, Wheat, Corn 


and Oats through the Elevators. Consignments 
solicited. 














CHARLES H. ROBERTS, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
76 Madison St., Room 57, Ohicago. 


Claims, Collections, Interests of distant parties, and 
preper legal business carefully attended to. 
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The “Ladies Favorite» Clothes Wringer isa 
recent invention, and taker the of al 
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¥ 8. ! ressed to 
vd Ssiptot 81.50. “Ta-Twocamples prepa prepaid idtoref-00, 
; er at once, and mention this paper. Bout ostal 
Money Order or Registered er. Agen oe ieee. 
THF SPRACUE MANUFACTURING co. 
126 Washington Street, Chicago, lil. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE OOMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


ASSETS ACCUMULATED, $6,280,723,46. 
The Penn is a purely Mutual Company. AU 7° ite =. 


a premiums are returned to the members évery 

ishing insurance at the lowest poasible ag wet pol- 
icies non-forfeitable for their value. Endowment policies 
fesued at = Agents Wanted. Apply to #.8. 
STEPHENS; Bice President, 921 Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa 





GEO. E. B. CONROW, 


Attorney-at-Law and Conveyancer, 
No. 703 Wainut St., Phila. 


Conveyancing and the care of Real Estate soli- 
cited. Rents, Ground Rent and Interest Money 
collected closely. 


PROMPT MONTHL: SETTLEMENTS. 


Money obtained upon Mortgage, rate of Interest |: 


reduced. Wills and other legal instruments care- 
fally drawn. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


THE BEST in THE WORLD. 


Our pein and distritn these 
ow Haves. say dt ed éiromg atm Plants, suit 
5 Spl en Cae ee = ci 


your aes all eae 
19 for €35 86 for 88 15 for $10; 
13. #g-Send for ur ‘New aty 
Teteene-abyepe a clggaaty 1 illustrated —and showed iaon 
over ve Hundred Address 
HE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 
Rose diearane, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 








INTELLIGENCER. 


CARPETINGS. 
~QNE-PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
MATTINGS,OIL CLOTHS, MATS, ete. 


BENJAMIN CREEN. 


33 Worth Second St., Phila 
ESTABLISHED 1854. 


PENN ROOFING COMPANY. 





Manufacturers of the thickest roofing made. Two and 
Three Ply Felts, Granite Roofing. Carpet Lining. Sheath- 
ings of e kinds. Send for Samp!-s and Circular. 


PENN ROOFING COMPANY, 


107 South Second Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ESTABLISHED 1833 BY 


MOORE & CAMPION 


YORK & EASTBURN, 
SUCCESSORS, 
261, 263, 266 South SECOND Street. 
FINE FURNITURBD, 


UPHOLSTERY, DECORATIONS and BEDDING. 
Original Designs Furnished for Furniture, Mantles, 


—Cornices, etc.— 


M, HB, TORK. B. EK. EASTBURN. 


PARLOR FURNITURE, 


408. WALTON. 40S. L. SCOTT. 


WALTON & SCOTT, 


GABINET MAKERS. 


150 No. NINTH Sf. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


(Late of 262 S. Second, and former- 
ly of 413 Walnut Street.) 


‘sauvou-udis 


BED-ROCY sUITS. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, __ 


Carpenters and Builders, 
No! 1125 SHEAFF STREET. 


(Firat Street above Race) 
PHILADBLPSIA. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 





ML. B. RIGHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
No. 96 N. Twentieth st. No. 1115 Oltron St 
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